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CHAPTER VII. A RANDOM SPEECH. 


I WAs in disgrace. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it—I 
certainly was in disgrace with Grannie. I 
could not have believed the kind old lady 
would have worn so freezing and dignified 
an aspect as she adopted, and kept up, 
too, for the remainder of that eventful 
Sunday. 

As for Kenneth, he sulked ; that is the 
only word that expresses it. But that did 
not trouble me in the least. I thought 
they were both very foolish to make such 
a fuss about a trifle, 

After all, what could a short walk on a 
Sunday afternoon matter to any one? I 
could not see that it was wrong; and a 
natural indignation rose in my mind 
against the follies and shackles of a 
superstition that could turn an innocent 
recreation into the semblance of a sin. 

The dreary monotony of a Scotch 
Sabbath had not, as yet, been very strongly 
impressed upon my mind. When I grew 
better acquainted with its rigorous exac- 
tions, and wearisome formalities, I confess 
I wondered greatly that an enlightened 
people could so burden their lives and con- 
sciences, or find any fitting argument by 
which to justify themselves for so doing. 

I was considered a most audacious and 
godless sinner for my boldness in question- 
ing anything they believed, or pointing 
out any inaccuracies or discrepancies be- 
tween various chapters and texts in these 


perpetually quoted “Scriptures.” I can- 
didly confess that a prolonged residence in 
Caledonia, dearly as I love it and its 
people, would have ended in making a 
rank infidel of me. It was a trial to 
patience and common-sense, and a wilful 
blinding of mind and vision to the light of 
later days, and the larger and more 
cultured views of men of science and 
learning. 

But I now learnt that discussion only 
led to anger and disapprobation, without 
any better result. I had thought so much 
on thess snbjects myself, and had led a 
life so much beyond my years, that I could 
not understand why any one should deem 
it wrong to take a new or unprejadiced 
view of religious matters, instead of fetter- 
ing their minds with the customs and 
faith of their ancestors. 

If physical progress were a natural result 
of life, why should not spiritual progress 
march with it? Why should one always 
accept and believe what is told one, and 
never seek to look beyond the line that 
had been long, long before marked out, 
when superstition was rampant, and educa- 
tion limited ? 

But when I spoke like this I was looked 
upon with horror and amazement. I am 
not at all sure that a good deal of it was 
not put down to the one fact of that 
Sunday walk with Douglas Hay. Even 
Kenneth took me to task for that in his 
solemn fashion ; but I cared very little for 
his opinion, and told him so with a frank- 
ness which I fear was less polite than 
candid. 

I think Grannie’s wrath lasted for two 
days. Then she began to soften, and I 
was received back into favour. I found 
out, however, that some great festivity was 





on the tapis. There were long discussions 
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with Jean and with Bella, and great 
studying of cookery books, and I heard 
anxious questions as to how many could 
possibly be seated at the dining-table. 
The result of all this was conveyed to me 
at last by Grannie. 

T’ve been thinking,” she said, “that I 
must just ask a few folk to dinner. The 
house is but smal], and I cannot well 
accommodate more than eight at the 
table. Mysel’ and yoursel’, lassie, make 
two; then the Laird and your Aunt 
and Uncle Cameron, five; and Mistress 
Macpherson, six; and Mr, and Mrs. 
Gillespie will complete the number. I'll 
just ask your two cousins to drop in later 
in the evening, to make it more lively for 

ou.” 

** Ob, don’t trouble about that, Grannie,” 
I said, laughing. “I shall enjoy studying 
the people — especially the Laird; he 
amuses me immensely, Was he ever seen 
to smile?” 

“ Now, now, lassie,” said the old lady, 
rebukingly, “I canna’ have ye making fun 
o’ your elders in that light fashion. It’s 
no’ just respectful.” 

I only laughed, and smothered the dear 
old thing with kisses, 

“But he’s so dreadfully grave and— 
ponderous,” I said. 

“ And what can a bit bairn o’ seventeen 
like you know of the cares and responsi- 
bilities of a man?” said she, gravely. 
“ He has a large estate, and is a very good 
and wise landlord, I can tell ye. ‘No 
tenants in all the Highlands are better 
looked after than those at Corriemoor, and 
Donald Campbell of Corriemoor is just as 
good a man, and comes of as good a family, 
as any in Scotland.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” I said, indifferently ; 
“but I’m not a bit ‘clannish,’ Grannie, 
and I couldn’t be bothered thinking out 
people’s pedigrees. What better are they 
for their ancestors? One likes a man for 
his own sake, not because he was a Bruce, 
or a Stuart, or a Macgregor, or the 
descendant of some great clan. Most of 
them were nothing better than freebooters, 
originally, whose great deeds of heroism 
seem to have heen chiefly the result of 
lawlessness and whisky.” 

“Oh, fie, fie on you, lassie.” said Grannie, 
deeply shocked at my want of patriotic 
feeling. ‘And you wi’ Scotch blood in 
your veins—aye, and good blood, too, 
though misfortune has befallen our folk for 
more than half a century. I’m just shocked 
at ye, Athole. Ye ought to be proud o’ 





your descent, and not making a jest and a 
mock o’ it in that feckless fashion.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m very bad, I know,” I said, 
laughing at the grave old face. ‘ Don’t 
waste time in trying to improve me, 
Grannie, Let me hear about this grand 
dinner-party. I feel quite excited. Will 
you let me arrange the table for you—with 
flowers, I mean ?” 

“ Well, I'll consider about that,” said 
Grannie, thoughtfully. ‘I’m not just sure 
about ye, Athole. You’ve many foreign 
ways, and you're a wee bit flighty at times, 
for all ye seem so grave and so demure. 
Ye might just tak’ it into your head to 
play tricks on me if I gave ye permission. 
We're no used to flummeries and inno- 
vations here; no Russian and French 
setting out o’ food wi’ flowers and fruits 
spread about honest roast meats and 
vegetables—just as if they grew together, 
or were aye intended to be side by side.” 

‘** Bat, Grannie, a table looks so much 
prettier,” I argued, ‘‘ and half the pleasure 
in eating comes from pleasant surround- 
ings.” 

“T’m no’ sure—I’m no’ sure,” repeated 
the old lady, doubtfally; “these new- 
fangled ways don’t suit old-fashioned folk 
like mysel’, dearie, However, I’m not 
saying I won’t let ye try your hand. It 
will give ye occupation, and keep ye out 
o’ mischief, perhaps.” 

“What mischief do I ever get into, 
Grannie?” I asked, pouting. ‘ You're 
giving me a very bad character.” 

“Oh, ye may make pretence of being so 
good and so solemn, my bit lassie; but 
your eyes tell another story, and you’re just 
turning the heads o’ half the lads in the 
place.” 

‘Now, now, Grannie, you know that’s 
not true. They’re kind and polite because 
I’m a stranger—that’s all.” 

She drew me into her kindly arms. 
“ Tm no’ wishing to make ye an auld wife 
yet, my bairn. But I should be main and 
glad to have ye make your home in 
Scotland, and settle down wi’ a good, 
steady, loving husband. I know you're not 
happy at home, little as ye’ve told me, 
and I like to see your eyes bright, and the 
colour come into your wee bit face, and to 
hear ye laugh and sing aboot the house as 
ye do now.” 

I’m so happy here,” I said, with a sigh 
of deep content, as I leant my head against 
her. “ButI don’t want to settle down, 
Grannie,” I added, presently. ‘I should 
hate to be married ; so please don’t begin 
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match-making for me. Besides —now, 
don’t look shocked—but really and truly I 
don’t think I could marry a Scotchman ; 
they’re so uninteresting.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear you say that,” re- 
marked a grave voice behind me I 
started from Grannie’s arms, blushing and 
confused. Kenneth stood in the doorway 
—a great bunch of roses in his hand, 

‘“‘ How did you come in? I never heard 
yo,” said Grannie, rising to welcome him. 
He was her favourite grandson ; and I 
think he was also warmly attached to 
her. 

“‘T found the hall-door open,” he said, 
“and so I walked in without knocking. I 
hope I’m forgiven for overhearing Athole’s 
unflattering speech.” 

“Tt is a punishment for eaves-dropping,” 
Isaid. ‘What lovely roses, Kenneth. 
Where did you get them ? ” 

“T brought them for you,” he said, some- 
what brusquely, ‘“‘and a message from 
Bella. She wants you to come round at 
three o’clock, and go fora walk. Will you 
be willing?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “if Grannie doesn’t 
want me. We are discussing a party,” I 
went on, to hide my confusion. “It 
is quite exciting. A dinner party, too.” 

“Oh, I heard of that from Bella,” he 
answered, offering me the roses somewhat 
awkwardly. 

I took them with delight, They were 
lovely—a great, fresh, fragrant bunch, of 
every colour, from creamy white to gold 
and crimson. 

“Thank you so much; it was very 
good of you,” I said, wishing he had not 
overheard that unfortunate speech of mine, 
or that the rigid formality of his own face 
and speech would relax in some small 
degree. But I fear my random words had 
shot home. He looked very stern, and 
very uncomfortable, and not all Grannie’s 
attempts to set him at ease seemed to have 
the least effect. 

She told him about her dinnér party, 


and that I wished to decorate the table—., 


foreign fashion. 

“Tm thinking the Laird will wonder 
at such an innovation,” she said. ‘But 
I’m half inclined to let the lassie have 
her way, for all that.” 

“Oh! Is this party in the Laird’s 
honour?” I asked. ‘ What has he done 
to deserve it?” 

Then Kenneth looked straight at me— 
his handsome, grave face bearing an ex- 
“pression of sarcasm and ill temper. 





“He escorted you home from the Mac- | 
phersons’,” he said. 

I laughed aloud, peal after peal of 
merriment. I could neither stop nor 
subdue my mirth, though I saw that, 
neither he nor Grannie could understand 
its cause. In the midst of it, Jean came to 
the door to consult her mistress about 
some domestic matter, and the old lady 
left the room. 

I tried to resume my usual demeanour ; 
but I found it very difficult. Kenneth 
looked so terribly solemn, and he evidently 
considered that speech of his such a 
‘‘facer,” that, every time I thought of it, I 
trembled on the brink of another fit of 
laughter. 

“Tam glad you are so easily amused,” 
he said at last. “ I thought Scotchmen were 
too uninteresting even to afford you a 
laugh at their expense.” 

“T did not think you took offence so 
easily,” I said ; “ or could be so sarcastic.” 

“T wonder you ever gave yourself the 
trouble to think of me at all,” he answered, 
huffily. ‘And, as a rule, I do not easily 
take offence. Iam not aware I have done 
80 now.” 

“ Well—it is a very good imitation,” I 
said; “and your speech about the Laird 
was really too funny. Has he never seen 
avy other young lady home from a. party, 
that you all seem to think his doing so 
such a very remarkable occurrence ?” 

“No doubt,” answered Kenneth, stiffly, 
‘the has done so before; but not to my 
knowledge, and certainly not in Inver- 
ness.” 

‘Oh, would it have been shouted from 
the house-tops if he had?” I said, carelessly. 
‘‘ What funny people you are, and what a 
fuss you do make about trifles.” 

‘‘We are unfortunate in not. pleasing 
you,” he said, still very stiffly. 

“T never said you did not please me, I 
am getting very fond of Scotland and the 
Scotch people; but that does not prevent 
my wondering at your little peculiarities.” 

He was silent. His eyes remained fixed 
on the carpet, and the moody expression 
of his face slightly cleared. 

“T should like,” he said suddenly, and 
with an effort at geniality which was pal- 
pably an effort, “I should like to hear 
what sort of man you do consider— 
interesting %” 

“How that speech rankles in your 
mind,” I said, laughing, and lifting the 
bunch of roses to my face to inhale their 
fragrance. ‘ Well, suppose I said a man 
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who makes one think about him; a man 
one never quite understands; and in 
whose life there seems always one more 
age to be read. It is when one comes 
to the last page—when there seems no- 
thing more to know, nothing more to 
learn—that a person ceases to interest one. 
At least, that is my idea.” 

“Thank you,” he said, coldly. “ You 
are very candid, I see that I have been 
making a great mistake about you.” 

“In what way?” I asked, lifting my 
eyes to his, and wondering a little why 
they seemed so sad and pained. 

*T have been looking upon you as a 
child,” he said, more gently than he had 
yet spoken; ‘‘a child knowing little of 
life, and less of men and women. I see I 
have been mistaken.” 

“T may not know much of life or 
people,” I said, “but I have thought a 
great deal about them. I do not expect 
to find either what I have imagined, or 
what I would like.” 

“You are quite right,” he said. ‘“ Be- 
lieve me, you will not.” 

Then he took up his hat, and, quite 
ae. said good-bye, and left the 

ouse. 


CHAPTER VIII, JEALOUSY. 


“Bea,” I said, as we were on our 
way to the Islands, by the banks of the 
Ness, “is your brother Kenneth very 
easily offended—touchy, I mean ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

* Because I want to know.” 

“Well, I think he’s a bit quick- 
tempered,” said Bella, cautiously. ‘ Per- 
haps we've spoilt him at home. There 
were such a lot of girls ; and mother did 
make an awful fuss about him. Then he’s 
so good, and steady, and has never given 
any trouble or uneasiness to us.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he’s very good,” I said, 
carelessly. “But I wonder why ‘good’ 
young men are so heavy, and so hard to 
get on with? Now, Kenneth always seems 
to me to be seeing all sorts of harm and 
sin in the most innocent actions—to be a 
perpetual rebuke, as it were, to everything 
that is light, and gay, and amusing, 
Does he think life such a very solemn 
thing ¢” 

“Not that I’m aware of,” said Bella. 
“ But you're a frivolous wee body, Athole, 
and can’t expect him to be just companion- 
el you ; that’s more in Douglas Hay’s 

2. ? 

“ Ah,” I said, with wicked enjoyment of 





an approaching battle, ‘‘ now he is nice, if 
you like—nice to look at, nice to talk to, 
and capital company. I wish,” I added, 
disconsolately, “that Grannie would ask 
him to her party. She might just as well. 
Bat she’s never forgiven him for that 
Sunday walk.” 

“JT should think not,” said Bella. ‘It 
was the most daring thing I ever heard of. 
He knew better, if you did not.” 

“T think you are the most ridiculous 
people,” I said. ‘And instead of making 
Sunday pleasant, you just seem to delight 
in making it the gloomiest and most depres- 
sing day in the week. One would think 
every one was dead, who walked through 
the streets at any hour after church-time.” 

‘‘Now, Athole, we won’t begin to argufy,” 
said Bella, ‘I know you're a wicked, self- 
opinionated little creature, and because 
you've travelled in foreign countries, and 
seen all sorts of religious ceremonies, and 
all kinds of heathenish and godless ways 
of keeping the Sabbath day, you think 
you're privileged to be dictating to your 
elders and betters on the matter.” 

“Tm not dictating, Bella,” I said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Perhaps if you knew how 


perplexed and troubled I have felt ever 


since I began to think about such matters, 
you'd be more sorry than vexed with me. 
It is no use pretending. I can’t believe and 
accept a faith just because I’m told it is 
right.” 

I sighed heavily. We crossed the little 
bridge, and stood under the drooping, 
shady boughs, and the sun shone on the 
sparkling waters, and the quiet, blue sky 
was without cloud. I looked at it all in 
silence. How beautiful, how peaceful the 
fair eaith seemed, and yet how sad and 
heavy were human hearts ! 

“ It has lasted so long—so long,” I said, 
suddenly ; “‘and it must know so much, 
and could teach so much, and yet it will 
tell us nothing.” 

“What?” asked Bella, looking at me 
in wonder. 

- “The earth,” I said—“the earth that |: 
God made. And yet that cannot tell us }' 
what He is.” 

“Oh, hush, my dear, hush!” she cried, 
in a sort of fear, I think, at my strange 
mood and words. “Why perplex your 
head with such matters? It is best not to 
question. I think we are not meant to 
know.” 

I shook my head. 

Perhaps,” I said, “it is best for us to 
think so. But why are we given minds, 
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brains, intelligence? Are they not meant 
for use ¢” 

“No doubt,” she said, “But human 
wisdom is limited; it cannot possibly 
understand its origin, or the why and 
wherefore of its surroundings. I think 
you had best talk to Mr. Gillespie. He 
has just a wonderful knowledge of the 
Scriptures.” 

I laughed a little—for the first time 
since our discussion. I thought of Douglas 
Hay’s description of the sermon on Motion, 
and my own vivid recollection of his dis- 
course the previous Sanday. 

**T do not think he would convince me,” 
I said. ‘' Perhaps my nature is sceptical. 
I know I have always found it hard to 
believe a thing just because I am told I 
must believe it.” 

“T am sorry for you, Athole,” said 
Bella, her bright face looking strangely 
grave. ‘It’s not a nature that I could 
envy—and it’s bound to bring you trouble 
and unhappiness.” 


* Perhaps you are right,” I said. “ But 


such as it is, I must put up with it, my 
dear—I accept it as my inheritance from 
the Unknown Source—and I suppose I 
shall not make it much better than it will 


allow me.” 

“T never thought you were so strange 
or so thoughtful,” said Bella, surveying me 
with a very grave and puzzled expression. 

“T don’t often speak of these feelings,” 
I said, “and never to people unless I 
know them or care for them. But they 
make up a great deal of my life, and since 
I was so ill and had to think so much of 
what might soon be my future—the great, 
strange mystery that Jay beyond this 
world, and what we call life here—I have 
given myself up a great deal more to such 
thoughts than any one would believe.” 

“But you are not going to die, my 
dearie,” said Bella, cheerfully, ‘ you're just 
going to get strong, and well, and bonnie, 
and forget all these fancies and feelings. 
You want young life about you, you've 
been moped too much with elderly folk, 
and uncanny books, and the like. But 
even in this short time we’ve done you 
good, and we will continue to do it—I’m 
sure of that,” 

“Ithink you have done me good—a 
great deal of good,” I said, gaily, “ but 
you've made me almost in love with life 
instead of lessening my hold on it.” 

“ You're not admiring the Islands at all,” 
said Bella. ‘“Isn’t it just beautiful here 
among the ferns, and with the glint of the 


sunshine on the waters? It’s a rare fine 
spot for lovers here—and that looks like a 
pair of them yonder,” she added, suddenly. 

I glanced in the direction she indicated, 
and saw two figures sitting on a fallen 
tree some distance off. The cool, grey 
linen dress of the woman made a pretty 
spot of colour against the bright-green 
background of the waving trees. I could 
only see the back of the man’s head, yet 
there seemed something familiar to me in 
its pose, and in the soft brown curls under 
the Highland bonnet. 

We drew nearer. They were sitting 
close to the pathway, and talking in low, 
confidential voices. 

I felt my face grow suddenly hot. I 
knew who the man was, now—even before 
he had turned his head at the sound of our 
approaching footsteps. 

Bella’s hand squeezed my arm. 

“Tt is Douglas Hay!” she exclaimed. 

“T know,” I said, quietly. “But we 
had better go on. It will look odd if we 
turn back now. He must have seen us.” 

We walked calmly by the two figures, 
Douglas lifted his cap. I did not look at 
him, but my eyes took in every detail of 
\his companion’s appearance and dress, 
She was not young, not—I thought 
jealously—even pretty, but yet there was 
something — something about her that 
seemed to stamp her with a charm, a grace, 
an individuality far exceeding mere youth, 
and even prettiness. 

What was it? The perfect figure in its 
grey linen gown—the smooth hair of pale, 
dead gold —the large eyes, with their 
white, drooping lids? No, not one of 
these, but a curious, subtle charm that 
pervaded them all, and which, even in my 
brief glance, I detected and felt. 

“Who is she?” I asked Bella, eagerly, 
when we were out of earshot. 

“Tm not quite sure,” answered my 
cousin ; “ but I fancy she is Mrs. Dunleith, 
a widow, who has lately come to live at a 
little place called ‘The Rowans,’ not far 
from here. I can show it you on our way 
home. She’s not much known yet. I 
think she’s not been here above two 
months, and lives very quietly. Of course,” 
she added, rather spitefully, ‘‘ Douglas Hay 
is there at once. I never saw the like o’ 
him. Maid, wife, widow, ’tis all one. He’s 
bound to be dangling after some petticoat.” 

I was silent. My heart seemed to have 
grown strangely heavy, and all the golden 
sunshine of the day looked dull and 





obscure, 
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I could not have given any reason for 
the change, but I was keenly conscious of 
it—I am afraid so was Bella, but she was 
too discreet to say anything ; and we walked 
on under the green trees, and through all 
the pretty, winding ways in sympathetic 
silence. 

I began to think it would have been 
better for me if Ihad not met Douglas 
Hay—or, having met him, if I had been 
content to accept other people’s opinion of 
him, instead of forming my own. 





ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
THE TEMPLE, 


WHETHER in winter or summer, whether 
visited by the “ pale moonlight” or in the 
rayless darkness of a London fog, there is 
no part of the Embankment more solitary 
and desolate in the dead of night than 
that which abuts upon the Temple. 
Through the tall railings that cut us off 
from the dim gardens, the rustling trees, 
and the gloomy buildings of the Temple, 
hardly a ray of light is visible. Courts, 
and lanes, and passages, are sunk in the 
deepest of repose, and from none of the 
dark facades is visible the ray of the mid- 
night lamp. The place is as silent as the 
grave, and as deserted as churchyards 
usually are at this witching hour, and the 
pedestrian, feeling himself cut off from 
human society by the vast bulk of this 
ancient precinct, involuntarily hurries his 
steps, and hails, with secret relief, the 
welcome gleam of the policeman’s lantern, 
even if “far, far away.” 

Bat when the gloomy area of the 
Temple is passed by any one walking 
Citywards, the way is cheered for a 
moment by the aspect of an open thorough- 
fare, with lines of lamps stretching out 
indefinitely towards Fleet Street, and by 
the announcement, in large characters, 
“Temple Avenue.” It is only Bouverie 
Street, after all, prolonged in the grandeur 
of an avenue, which is, at the present time, 
chiefly an avenue of hoardings and un- 
finished buildings. But the name is 
striking, and it seems to have the future 
in it, a coming age, when this darksome, 
solitary terrace shall have become a well. 
frequented highway, with tram-cars and 
omnibuses rolling along it, and cheerful 
crowds pervading it by day and night; 
when broad boulevards shall bring the 
river terrace into the comity of inhabited 





London—boulevards broad and well lighted 
and lined with shops, theatres, hotels, 
museums, and public halls. 

The stillness and silence that reigns 
over the Temple by night, is replaced 
during the day—anyhow, when Term is 
on—by a good deal of legal stir and bustle. 
Lawyers’ clerks dart in and out of the 
labyrinth of courts and passages ; barristers 
in wigs and gowns are hurrying from their 
chambers to the Law Courts; country 
cousins come to stare and stalk about ; and 
American tourists wander to and fro, 
trying to puzzle out the site of literary 
landmarks of which they may have read. 
Here on one side is the quiet, dreamy 
repose of some ancient college precinct. 
But all the while you are aware that the 
chase of the mighty dollar is going on here, 
and even more diligently than elsewhere ; 
that these snug, secluded chambers are only 
places of business, and that the ‘students 
and professors of the law,” to whose needs 
these precincts were at one time devoted, 
are but an insignificant part of the general 
show. 

And yet the Temple is truly one of the 
most interesting historical sites in all 
London, and although its domestic build- 
ings have been renewed from time to time, 
yet, with the Temple Church, the most 
venerable of all our sacred monuments, and 
the Middle Temple Hall, with its memories 
of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, there is 
enough still left to be thankful for. And 
it is pleasant to pass from the bustle of the 
Strand to the portal, quaint and quiet, that 
leads into the Middle Temple Lane, with its 
porter’s lodge and depét for barristers’ 
wigs, and the straight and narrow way 
that, in former days, led down to the 
water-gate and Temple Stairs, where the 
tide swayed to and fro beneath the wall 
of the Temple Gardens, and a knot of 
gay wherries lay there moored, awaiting 
the behests of the young Templars, and 
amongst them might be the dignified 
barge of some legal dignitary. It was then, 
with sunshine on the walls, and the bright 
river flashing in the distance, that the 
motto beneath the old sun-dial seemed so 
appropriate, ‘ Time and tide will tarry for 
no man,” a motto which the soft chimes of 
Saint Clement’s would plaintively confirm. 
The dial and its motto still remain in Brick 
Court, and there is another old sun-dial 
over our heads, in the Middle Temple Lane, 
with a motto, “ Pereunt et imputantur,” 
which last evidently belongs to some more 
ancient hour-glass, such as may have 
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regulated the moots and debates in hall in | 


the old, old time. There is still another 
dial in Essex Court, with the well worn 
legend, “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 

Yet must we take a good many back- 
ward footsteps before we arrive at the 
origin of this ancient precinct, of which 
Spencer gives us succinctly the history : 


Those bricky towers, 
The which on Thames’ broad, aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide. 


A strange society was that of the 
Templar Knights, who took their name 
from that ancient Temple of Jerusalem, on 
the rocky flanks of which were their 
original quarters. Here they formed a 
kind of armed and sacerdotal police, for 
the protection of pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre, bound at once by a rule of life 
of the strictest monastic kind, and by the 
iron discipline of a military band. In all 
the wars of the Crusades they took the 
part of devotees, who sought the crown of 
martyrdom in the front of the battle. 
More than once they saved Jerusalem, and 
hurled back the overwhelming forces of 
the Moslem by their desperate valour. 
At Ascalon fell the Master and near three 
hundred of the brethren, 


° In glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian Cross 
Against black Pagans, Turks, and Saracens. 


Again and again was the band of Templars 
destroyed, almost to the last man, but as 
constantly their ranks were filled up by 
the best blood of Europe—Knights who 
sought only to share the glorious death of 
their predecessors. 

As many of those who joined their ranks 
were rich in lands and goods, and gave up 
everything to the Brotherhood, the pos- 
sessions of the Templars increased by leaps 
and bounds, And when Jerusalem was 
finally lost to the Christians, and the head- 
quarters of the Templars perforce removed 
to Europe, the Grand-Master of the Order 
was richer in lerdships and dominions than 
any Monarch of them all, and commanded 
an army of Knights and men-at-arms 
which, although scattered all over Europe, 
was ever at his beck and call, and which, 
from its discipline and valour, would have 
scattered to the winds any ordinary levy 
of the feudal militia. 

The chief seat of the Order was in Paris, 
where a quarter still bears its name, and 
where the square donjon tower, with its 
| flanking turrets and pepper-box roofs, sur- 





vived to the days of the Revolution, and 
formed the prison of the unhappy Royal 
family. But the Master of the English 
province was also the administrator of vast 
domains in England, and held his fortified 
enclosure on the bank of the Thames, 
where dwelt a strong force of Knights, 
with their chapel in the midst—which still 
survives as the Temple Church—their re- 
fectories, dormitories, stables, armouries, 
drill-yards, and a great tilt-yard on the 
spot where the New Law Courts now 
stand. 

In England the Order was not un- 
popular; they gave copious alms, their 
great estates were well managed, and 
money was never lacking for building here 
or improving there. The Knights were 
everywhere seen on their spirited steeds 
of the choicest Arabian blood, each one 
followed by a squire and man-at-arms, 
with two or three attendant black slaves, 
whose grinning visages frightened the 
honest rustics not a little, and gained for 
their masters the reputation of sorcerers 
and masters of the black arts generally. 

The suppression of the Order was due 
entirely to the jealousy and love of gain 
of the French King, Philip the Fair; and 
the Pope, who was virtually his prisoner, 
had really little to say in the matter. 
And our King Edward the Second was 
disposed to side with the Templars; he 
had no fault to find with them ; but, find- 
ing the destruction of the fraternity an 
accomplished fact, he was ready enough to 
share their spoil. 

Undoubtedly they had some queer per- 
formances in their ceremony of initiation. 
The neophyte was commanded to spit 
upon the cross and trample it under foot— 
a symbolical act which might be interpreted 
in senses favourable and the reverse—and 
that performance was fatal to their cause 
with all the good Christians of the day. 
No one had a word to say for the stout 
soldiers of the Cross. Yet in England the 
Templars were not treated with excep- 
tional harshness; they had pensions as- 
signed them, and were drafted into various 
monasteries, while the younger ones doubt- 
less contrived to join some other militant 
order. It is said, indeed, that the Order, 
in one form or another, has been continued 
ever since, The Order of Templars among 
the Freemasons is said to have some such 
origin, although the Good Templrrs of 
temperance fame claim only a spiritual 
succession from these hardy warriors. 

As for the gold, and jewels, and other 
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treasures of the Temple, no doubt King 
Edward followed the precedent of his 
brother of France, and emptied them into 
his own strong-box. And these relics of 
the Templars likely enough form part of 
that rich treasure which the King hid 
away at the time of his misfortunes, and 
so carefully, that it has never since been 
discovered. 

At the same time the King entered into 
possession of the Temple, and granted it to 
one of his brothers; but he was un- 
pleasantly reminded by the Pope’s bull 
that the possessions of the Order were the 
right of the Church, and the same bull 
assigned them to the Order of Saint John 
of Jerusalem. The King was only strong 
enough to make a formal protest against 
the act, as he allowed the Prior of the 
Order of Saint John to replevy for the 
forfeited estates. The Knights of Saint 
John had their own headquarters in 
Clerkenwell, on a pleasant, sunny hill- 
side, with vineyards and orchards con- 
tiguous, and good pasture for horses 
and cattle; and, not choosing to take up 
their quarters in the desecrated abodes 
of their quondam rivals, they let off two- 
thirds of the enceinte—even then known 
as the Inner and Middle Temple-—to the 
students and professors of the law, who had 
before occupied sundry hostels or Inns of 
Court about Holborn ; and there have the 
lawyers remained ever since. It is said 
that the original rent demanded by the 
Prior of Saint John’s was ten pounds a 
year, and at that figure the rent has re- 
mained ever since, and is still paid, 
although the societies now, since the 
reign of James the First, hold their 
possessions under Royal grant or charter. 

Ever since the days of the Plantagenets, 
the lawyers have held uninterrupted 
tenure of the Temple. The high walls, the 
towers and fosses of the Templar Knights 
crumbled away, were filled up, or fell into 
disuse; and when Wat Tyler and his 
Kentish men held possession of the 
City, the Temple is said to have been 
ransacked and plundered. These good 
Kentish yeomen had a natural antipathy 
to lawyers and parchments, and when Cade 
was master of the City a century later, 
among his first commands, according to 
Shakespeare, “ Now go some and pull down 
the Savoy ; others to the Inns of Court, 
Down with them all.” From this period 
dates the division of the lawyers into 
societies of the Inner and Middle Temple, 
although the topographical distinction 





existed long before. The Middle Temple 
assumed the badge of the then lords of 
the soil, the Knights of Saint John—that is, 
a lamb and flag, with a red cross upon a 
shield argent. The Inner Temple retained 
the original seal of the Templar Knights, 
a horse bearing two knights one behind 
the other—an emblem of their poverty it is 
said—with their black and white chequered 
banner. By a curious misconception 
or transformation, the two knights indis- 
tinctly portrayed have been taken for, or 
changed into, wings, and thus the war- 
horse of the Templars now appears as 
Pegasus—you may see him sculptured 
over the Inner Temple gates—as Pegasus 
striking forth the fountain of Hippocrene, 
with the motto, “ Volat ad Astera Virtus ” 
—all very classic, no doubt, but as little 
appropriate as possible. Probably the 
change was designedly made to avoid rude 
remarks to the effect that in the legal 
equipage, it is always the client who takes 
a back seat. But not even now have the 
lawyers’ emblems escaped the sarcastic 
touch. 


As by the Templars’ hold you go, 
The horse and lamb displayed, 
In emblematic virtue show 
The merits of their trade. 


The clients may infer from thence, 
How just is their profession : 

The lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The horse their expedition. 


Yet were the young Templars by no 
means of a lamb-like disposition. They 
were always ready to rush out sword in 
hand when the Lord Mayor was coming 


that way with mace and sword-bearer. It 
had long been a disputed point whether 
the Temple were within the City juris- 
diction. The Templar Knights had taken 
up their quarters there, in all probability, 
before the Ward of Farringdon Without had 
been formed. Yet with Temple Bar as a 
limit to the City, the greater part of the 
Temple itself would be included therein. 
However, should the Lord Mayor appear 
within the precincts with his sword dis- 
played before him, the Templars were 
there to abate his pretensions “ vi et armis,” 
Nor did the students neglect their military 
exercises, fighting at barriers in honour of 
the King, and even growing quarrelsome 
in their cups, falling to with sword and 
dagger in their common hall, so that it 
was decreed that no arms should henceforth 
be brought into hall. 

Merry, too, were the revels and bountiful 
the feasts in those good old times, The 
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| dishes are brought intohall, while the merry 
minstrels go before singing and playing, 
and then, when the heavy business is over, 
there is more music and singing at the high 
table, and afterwards there are songs 
round the hall, catches, glees, and carols 
round about the hearth. The high digni- 
taries of the law are not behindhand in 
their parts in all these high jinks, in those 
days when 


The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him. 


To dance in a ring, hand-in-hand, round 
about the glowing embers of the hearth, 
was not in any way derogatory to the 
dignity of the highest Clrancellor, a Lord 
Treasurer though he might be. 

And here, in the old hall of the Middle 
Temple, we have the veritable scene before 
us. Still the benchers dine on the raised 
dais, still the students at their long tables 
below—oaken tables which have been in 
use for over a century and a half. And 


on call nights, when the newly fledged 
barristers entertain their friends, there is 
a faint echo of the ancient gaiety. 

But where are the brave garments of 
other days—the velvet caps, the feathers, 


the ribbons, the laced roufiles, the velvet 
coats, the gay attire of other days—which 
the grave benchers were constantly repre- 
hending and legislating against, but which 
the students would indulge in all the same ? 
Where are the masquers and the mummers 
who once made the rafters ring of this 
quaint, old Elizabethan hall ? 

That other pastimes, too, were indulged 
in after dinner in hall, there is the silent 
testimony of a hundred pair of dice which 
were found in 1730, when the floor of the 
hall was taken up and relaid. Was there 
not shaking of the elbows, and calling the 
main, as well as the innocent tables or 
backgammon? And for dicing and gaming, 
there were plenty of facilities in the neigh- 
bourhood. As we read of Rich—a future 
Lord Chancellor—that, instead of attend- 
ing readings and mootings, he was to be 
found in the ordinaries, gaming-houses, 
and other haunts of profligacy in White- 
friars, 

Bat unique among records is that of the 
Middle Temple Hall, which probably saw 
Shakespeare in the flesh on that memor- 
able night, the second of February, 1601, 
when the “ Twelfth Night; or, What You 
Will,” was recited here before Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, and all the potent, grave, 
and reverend seigneurs of the time. Here, 





too, Elizabeth has danced, while the 
minstrels played from their gallery, and 
the great nobles footed it before her— 
Leicester, in all his bravery; the gallant 


all | Raleigh ; Hatton, who danced himself into 


the Chancellor’s high seat ; and a host of 
others. Often, too, has rare old Ben been 
a guest beneath this roof, and many a 
masque and show has he concerted 
with the grave old benchers, Here we 
may see the fated Charles and his gay 
Queen as honoured guests; and the melan- 
choly face of the King still looks down 
upon us from Vandyck’s noble canvas. 
Many a bumper, too, did the Merry 
Monarch drink beneath this roof, and 
Monarchs since then, and Princes, and 
dignitaries of all kinds, till the Royal 
line is closed by our present Prince of 
Wales. 

From the hall to the church is not a far 
cry; and here we are once more, as it 
seems, in the actual presence of the old 
Templar Knights, with their old time-worn 
monuments—solitary figures in casque and 
chain-mail, with the crossed legs of those 
vowed to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 
But there is one figure said to be that of 
William the Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
about which a curious legend is current. 
William, having appropriated sundry lands 
claimed by the Church, was excom- 
municated by his diocesan, and having 
died in that perilous state, was buried 
among the Templars, to whose Order he 
had been affiliated. In ordinary cases, by 
the way, the Templars would not have 
ventured to disregard the Church’s inter- 
dict. And it is said that one of the 
brethren, having died excommunicate, he 
was hung up in the orchard—the orchard 
of the Temple —cased in lead, as if to 
frighten the birds. But William, being a 
benefactor, was treated otherwise, and was 
interred in the sacred circle round about 
the quaint, circular Temple of the Knights. 
And thither the Bishop, who wanted his 
parcel of land, followed, with bell, book, and 
candle, and accompanied by the King him- 
self, to give full validity to the transaction. 
And then he solemnly adjured the en- 
tombed corpse, offering even now to grant 
it absolution in exchange for the usurped 
lands. Whereupon—so the story goes— 
the mailed hand of the warrior sculptured 
in stone, that the sculptor had left resting 
open on the pommel of the warrior’s sword, 
now closed tightly upon it—a sign this, 
so the Templars read it, that the good old 
Marshal meant no surrender, 
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About this strange old round church, 
with its fine Norman arcading, a good 
many opinions have been hazarded. Is it 
the model of some early Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which the pious Templars 
desired to commemorate? Or, perhaps, 
were they not “pious” Templars at all, 
but mixed up with Magians and magicians, 
and this but the magic circle of their in- 
cantations? Others, again, believe the 
round to have been but the chapter-house of 
the Order, where each mailed Knight of 
the secret conclave sat beneath his carved 
canopy of stone, and gave his voice to the 
discussion through the barred visor of his 
iron casque. It was not a pleasant thing 
to be dragged before that iron conclave. 
High up 4 the wall there still exists a 
secret cell, just big enough to hold a man ; 
but where he can neither stand, nor sit, nor 
lie down, and in that secret cell, it is said, 
was immured a recalcitant Knight, one 
Walter de Bachelor, Grand Preceptor of 
Treland, who was there left to die of star- 
vation, Often, too, an offender would be 
dragged forth naked to be scourged in the 
midst of the stern circle ; and there were 
others whose penance was—high in lineage 
and renowned in war as they might be— 
to scramble for their food with the dogs 
upon the floor. 

But, whether temple or chapter-house, 
the building was consecrated with much 
pomp and ceremony by Heraclius, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who, at the same period, con- 
secrated the Church of the Hospitallers of 
Saint John, in Clerkenwell, of which only 
the crypt remains. And this was A.D, 
1185, when the Patriarch was on his 
travels through Europe to rouse the 
Christian world to defend his sacred city 
against the tide of Saracen conquest, The 
early English church — to which the 
“ Temple” now forms the porch—was built 
little more than half a century afterwards, 
and within its walls the brethren of the 
fraternity assembled for mass during 
another half century and more, when 
sudden ruin overtook them. 

Under the rule of the lawyers, the 
Temple Church still was devoted to its 
sacred functions, although at times the 
students would hold noisy moots and dis- 
cussions within. But always it has bad 
its ministering official, who bears the title 
of the Master of the Temple, and a long 
roll of such masters appears among the 
Temple records, from Prebendary William 
Emsted, who died in 1560—the earlier 
names are lost—down to the present 





master, Dr. Vaughan, whose sermons often 
have drawn a fashionable crowd to the old 
Temple Church. But of these masters only 
Dr. Sherlock, the future bishop, suggests 
anything entertaining. And about him 


and his easy conviction, as he hails a 
wherry from the Temple Stairs, the fol- 
lowing lines will be remembered : 


‘“‘Which way?” says the Doctor. ‘* Why, fool, 
with the stream.” ‘ 
To Saint Paul's or to Lambeth was all one to him. 


More recent memories than these are 
connected with the literary annals of the 
past century, On the right of the Middle 
Temple Lane, Brick Court opens eut, 
originally built ‘in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
but of which a great part was destroyed in 
the disastrous fire of 1678, when the 
Thames was frozen over, and, for want of 
water, barrels of ale were emptied over the 
fire. The Temple, by the way, has also 
its memories of the Great Fire of 1666, 
which consumed a portion of the buildings, 
and reached just far enough to scorch out 
the glass of the east window of the Temple 
Church, and was there happily stayed, so as 
to preserve this priceless monument of 
antiquity. 

Bat to return to Brick Court. Gold- 
smith’s rooms are still to be found at 
number two, where the industrious com- 
mentator, Blackstone, worked beneath him, 
and often anathematised the poet’s noisy 

at herings ; while such visitors as Johnson, 

urke, and Reynolds, frequently trod the 
stairs, And Dr. Johnson himself was for 
a time an inmate of the Temple, and 
William Cowper, the poet, and, later on, 
Charles Lamb, who had spent his child- 
hood there, and who has left us some 
inimitable descriptions of the Temple and 
its ancient benchers, 

And not long ago there were those living 
who could remember how, in the summer 
evenings, the gardens would be thronged 
with the legal inmates of the Temple—as 
they are now with the urchins of all the 
neighbouring courte and alleys—and how 
leading counsel might be seen promenading, 
dressed in cocked hat and ruffles, satin 
breeches and silk stocks, And still the 
fountain flashes in Garden Court—that 
pleasant, simple fountain, the murmur of 
whose waters has hardly ceased for the last 
two centuries or more, the fountain where 
Ruth Pinch met her lover, the fountain 
which Thackeray loved with the rest, and 
which has comforted many a despairing soul 
cast adrift in London’s arid deserts. 
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cards writes, being made known to them. 
POST-CARDS. It is no business of theirs and it is business 


THAT post-cards are extremely useful in 
their place no one will deny, and we, 
whose correspondence is large, would be 
the last to do so. We like to use a post- 
card for a short, insignificant communi- 
cation ; we do not object to receiving one 
for the same, but we do confess that often- 
times we could desire to see them abolished 
from off the face of the earth. 

There are people so utterly devoid of 
common sense that they ignore the etiquette 
which marks out certain paths wherein to 
tread, and which secure to the traveller 
the certainty of acting in obedience to the 
laws of good breeding and courtesy. These 
people offend us, and will continue to do 
so as long as the world—or rather we— 
last, and post-cards are coexistent with 
us, 
They receive a letter from us, or hear 
from others somewhat of our concerns, be 
it illness, business, joy, or sorrow, which 
provokes in them a desire to write to us. 
They will not expend a whole penny on 
a stamp, not to speak of paper, ink, and 
envelope ; but seizing upon a post-card, 
thick or thin, according to their taste, they 
proceed to write a quasi letter upon it. 
We like affectionate terms in letters, under 
cover of a kindly envelope, but we dis- 
tinctly object to being addressed with 
endearing adjectives or stray sdperlatives 
upon a card, open to the eye of every one 
who lights upon it. What seems natural 
and charming in a letter reads ridiculously 
on a post-card. 

But apart from beginning and ending, 
the subject matter of the communication is 
often such as to jar upon our sense of the 
fitness of things. We are not more 
reserved than the rest of our kind, and we 
do not as a rule make mysteries out of 
nothing—a favourite practice of dull people 
who seek thereby to elicit curiosity, if not 
interest, from others, There are no grim 
skeletons in our family closet, and we feel 
that our daily lives would bear close in- 
spection without causing us annoyance, 
But though this would be if we desired it, 
we do not wish to have our affairs 
discussed publicly, nor do we care for 
servants and landladies to have full benefit 
of our private matters. Little enough can 
be kept, even if we will, from the Argus 
eyes of either; but we draw the line at 
many things, of which our lover of post- 





of ours, often such of which the giving 
publicity causes us annoyance. 

Some people lay the soothing unction to 
their souls, which consists of the belief that 
post-cards are not read except by the re- 
ceivers of them. It cannot always be proved 
that they are; but we may infer that such is 
the case. To begin with, the communi- 
cation is quite open. Servants are curious 
as a rule concerning their masters’ affairs, 
and it is expecting too much of human 
nature, particularly when not accompanied 
by education, to expect that they will not 
profit by these post-cards and extract from 
them what information they can. Besides 
this, we have known in families that the 
practice obtains, and is openly acknow- 
ledged to have done s0, of reading any 
post-cards that come to the house, no 
matter to whom addressed, and this is done 
by the members of the family themselves. 

It is extremely disagreeable, to say the 
least of it, that, if we are going out for the 
day, the servants should have accurate 
cognisance of our destination, learnt from 
the post-card sent by some friend. We 
may be engaged in some work of which 
we have not informed the general public, 
and yet the ones who know of it, and also 
our desire for privacy, allude to it in the 
plainest terms on these cards, so that all 
who can read are able to learn our affairs. 

Tender enquiries as to illness on post- 
cards are very out of place. Many people 
do not care to discuss their ailments, or 
have them more generally known than 
need be by those around them, until the 
detailed enquiry and comment generally 
upon themselves enlighten the readers very 
considerably. 

To state a grievance is one thing, to 
offer a remedy another. The only sug- 
gestion we have to make is that people 
should consider that post-cards should, 
unless the matter be most unimportant, be 
worded in a way that the addressee alone 
understands it, and to write in foreign 
languages is also advisable, French is the 
least desirable of the latter, for it is more 
generally understood, and many who 
cannot speak it can make out the sense 
of what they read fairly correctly. Then 
we should like to say, do not use post- 
cards excepting for very trifling purposes, 
such as you feel sure those to whom you 
send them will not object. 

There are some uses to which post-cards 
are often put which are distinct breaches 
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of courtesy. A few flowers or a Christmas- 
card may be acknowledged by them, but 
as a rule the thanks for a present should 
always be sent by letter. If your friends 
are good enough to take the trouble of 
sending you however small a gift, the 
least you can do is to write a note, how- 
ever brief, for in like cases 3 post-card is 
off hand, and certainly not polite. 

In the same way with visits. Your 
hostess says, as you are departing, that she 
trusts you will send a card to intimate 
your safe arrival, This do by all 
means, and on arriving at the end of 
perhaps a long journey, you are glad to 
avail yourself of the welcome card, But 
it does not dispense you from’ the letter or 
note of thanks which is demanded by 
courtesy in exchange for the hospitality 
received. This, of course, applies to when 
you have been staying on a visit, long or 
short. 

A friend, too, writes a long letter, con- 
taining matter requiring an answer. Unless 
so extremely busy that a full reply cannot 
be sent, to write a brief post-card, excepting 
to say that you will write fully soon, is to 
add one more to the list of those uses to 
which they are best not put. 





HEARTSEASE, 


Fae ‘should we seek for heartsease? We who 
ain 

That precious thing would gain ? 
Dearer than love, since love may change or die ; 
Dearer than fame, that like a flash goes by ; 
Tho richest gift that, since the world began, 

God gave to man, 


Not in the fret and fever of the strife 
f busy, onward life ; 
Not in the passionate conflicts of the heart ; 
Not in the lovely cultured world of art ; 
Not in the cloistered students’ living tomb 
Will heartsease bloom. 


But in the sober twilight’s quiet time, 
hen, to the evening chime, 
The tired pilgrim walks with patient feet, 
Willing the tasks he yet can do to meet, 
Content with all Heaven portions as his share— 
Seek heartsease there. 





UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 
PROLOGUE, 


WITHOUT, the oe sun was shining 


in all its fierce splendour, A stifling cloud 
of heat seemed hanging over the island ; 
the sea, even, appeared to partake of the 





general enervation as it rippled in slow, 
tired- looking waves against the sandy 
shore. 

Within, a dim light filtered through the 
closed sun-blinds. An air of sleepiness 
seemed over everything. The stillness 
was unbroken, excepting for low, un- 
certain wails that came at short intervals 
from down the long corridor. 

One poor creature, perhaps the only one, 
had never closed her eyes for a moment 
or ceased to walk up and down her room 
all that day. She appeared totally un- 
conscious of the stifling atmosphere as she 
paced to and fro. There she was, horrible 
in the wreck of her once magnificent 
beauty ; the eyes were dilated with an al- 
most unearthly stare ; the lips appeared to 
be changing from blue-white to purple and 
then back again; the veins were starting 
from her forehead; the skin, with its 
olive pallor, was becoming more and more 
ghastly. 

“Tt is a bad day this,” said a strong- 
looking European woman, as she cautiously 
surveyed her patient. 

“She varies very much, doesn’t she?” 
asked her companion. 

“She always is liable to a fit. I should 
not like to trust her far, I know.” 

The poor thing turned her head quickly ; 
the voices had caught her ear. 

“ Judy,” she said, in a low, uncertain 
voice. Then she passed her hand across 
her brow, as though trying to recall some- 
thing. 

A slight smile illuminated her face. 
Some vague remembrance of the past, less 
awful than her memories generally were, 
flitted across her distorted brain. It was 
gone in a moment. The old look of 
shrinking terror returned, and with an 
awful shriek, that penetrated even the 
padded walls and echoed down the long 
passage, the poor creature flung herself on 
the floor. 

“Blood! blood!” she cried, her eyes 
straining with terror, her body performing 
a writhing, snake-like movement, horrible 
in its degradation ; “blood! human blood! 
innocent blood, to wash the stains away ! 
A babe’s blood! a white babe’s blood ; 
not mine, oh, Judy! not mine.” And she 
clasped her hands in an agony of terror. 
“Not my baby, my pretty. Spare him, 
Judy ; spare him |” 

For a moment the poor creature lay 
still, utterly exhausted. Then she rose, 
and, still repeating the same awful words, 
walked up and down. 
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“T can’t do anything,” said the atten- 
dant ; “the only thing is to let her have 
it out.” 

Then the wail recommenced. 

“Don’t let it cry—my baby. To- 
morrow—— Blood, blood! more blood ; 
always blood! Judy says blood, nothing 
else,” muttered she, speaking more 
quietly again, as though deliberating some- 
thing ; then, with a heartrending appeal, 
“ Mercy! not my baby. No, Judy, surely 
they must spare this one, Oh, blood, 
blood !” 

The cries vibrated again and again in 
the room. 

“Poor thing!” murmured the women, 
moved for once out of the apathy of long 
experience. 

“Don’t tell Henry !” The poor creature 
spoke in a low, fearful voice, ‘‘ The sins 
of the fathers!’ Judy says only blood can 
wash away blood. Everywhere blood ; 
always blood !” 

Some dim vision of a Christian precept 
mingled with the horrible negro super- 
stitions that were floating before her— 
“the sins of the fathers,” she kept repeat- 
ing. Again and again the same awful 
words echoed from her lips; again and 
again, in impotent misery, she dashed her- 
self to the ground ; again and again she 
implored for mercy for her baby—as 
often she vowed to immolate it. 

Who can picture the agony of that poor, 
distorted brain ? 

“Better not to-day, sir. It would 
neither be safe for herself nor for you,” the 
attendant was saying, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the man beside her. 

He was a tall, good-looking man, with 
that indescribable air of birth and breed- 
ing about him which, some way, attaches 
itself to a well-born Englishman. His face 
worked with an expression of horror that 
even his iron will was powerless to control. 

‘Will it always be like that?” he 
asked, in a voice that, in spite of all his 
4 efforts, trembled a little as a shriek was 
borne along to them. 

“Off and on, sir. This is one of her 
bad days. Sometimes she is quiet for a 
month; but you never know. Just 
before that time she so nearly did for 
Susan Blosse, no one could have been more 
sane for quite six months. We really 
thought she was getting over it then, sir, 
ne did; but it is never safe to trust 

er.” 

The man turned away with a groan. 

‘“‘ T’'ll come and see her some other time, 





when she is—better,” hesitating over the 
last word. 

The woman looked at him pityingly. 

‘It is not wiee, sir,” she said. ‘ You 
see it always makes her worse. She always 
thinks you have something to do with the 
baby she thinks she has killed.” 

“Yet she has never recognised me,” 
said the man, more to himself than to any 
one else. 

The attendant glanced sharply at him. 
She had a shrewd suspicion of his con- 
nection with the poor mad creature. He 
looked up quickly. 

* Nothing will ever convince her that it 
is alive ?” he asked. 

“No, sir”’—the woman shook her head 
—“ if once we could do that she would be 
cured,” 

With a hasty leave-taking, the man 
turned away. Once alone, among the 
luxurious plants and trees that bordered 
the path to the house, he took off his hat. 
He put his hand to his neck to loosen his 
collar, as though it choked him. He felt 
he could hardly breathe. Great drops of 
perspiration stood on his brow; his face 
was drawn and white. 

“Good Heaven!” he murmured. It 
sounded as though the exclamation had 
been wrung from him by the agony of his 
thoughts. ‘My boy, to inherit such a 
curse !” 


CHAPTER I, 


LAURENCE GRENVILLE made his home 
with the Lacys; that is to say, when he 
was not wandering over the face of the 
earth in search of big game, or indulging 
in some such pastime dear to the heart of 
British mankind. 

People always spoke of him as Mrs, 
Lacy’s nephew, and she encouraged the 
belief. As a matter of fact, he was no 
relation at all; nor had any one ever seen 
any of his connexions. There was a 
rumour that his father and mother—no one 
was very clear whether one or both—had 
died in India; but then he was rich, you 
see, very rich, so no one troubled to rake 
up facts about his antecedents, Had he 
been poor !—well, he was not; and so it is 
useless to speculate. 

In theory, people invariably disclaim the 
power of wealth; in practice, they as in- 
variably bow down to it. 

The day Laurence came of age, an old 
solicitor, who said he had known his father, 
gave him all information respecting his 
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affairs. Amongst other things he men- 
tioned an estate. 

“In one or the other of thoze West 
India Islands, you know,” Mrs, Lacy would 
say, on the few occasions when any one 
tackled her about Laurence’s worldly pos- 
sessions. 

She was the sweetest woman on earth ; 
but at such times her geography was apt 
to be a little vague. 

Laurence listened with a young man’s 
negligence to the lists of shares and 
stocks ; as long as he had money enough to 
spend, it mattered little to him where it 
came from. It did cross his mind that there 
might be some fun to be got out of the 
estate ; but Mr. Jevons assured him that he 
had credible information that it was the 
dullest place in the world. 

“T should advise you to sell it. Those 
outlying properties are always more trouble 
than profit,” he concluded, casting a cautious 
glance at Laurence from beneath his over- 
hanging brows. 

“Why has it been kept so long, then ?” 
| enquired the young man. 

“It belonged to your mother, and could 
not be sold until you came of age,” Mr. 
Jevons replied, speaking slowly, it might 
even be said, unwillingly. 

“Did she come from there? Had her 
people lived there long?” Laurence asked, 
flashing a look of interest from his deep 
brown eyes. 

“No; she never saw it. It was bought 
as an investment for her money when West 
Indian property was thought more of than 
now,” replied the lawyer, quietly. He 
might have added that her home was on 
the adjoining island ; but he did not. 

There was a few minutes’ silence. 
Laurence was evidently deliberating some- 
thing. Mr. Jevons, meanwhile, fingered 
the documents with a slightly preoccupied 
air, 

“Did you know my mother, Mr. Jevons?” 
he demanded, suddenly, a flush spreading 
over his face. 

This blank as to his parents often puzzled 
him ; yet it went sorely against his pride 
to ask for information from a stranger. 
He had frequently questioned Mrs. Lacy, 
but she always replied that she had known 
his father long ago, and that they had not 
met for years, 

Laurence had learned that his father 
had quarrelled with his family—he never 
could make out why; but his mother! 
surely she must have some relatives. 

“T never saw her,” Mr. Jevons answered. 





Laurence’s face fell; the colour faded. 
It seemed to the old man, who was watch- 
ing him keenly, that he had never seen the 
olive pallor so pronounced before. 

‘Can you tell me anything about her 
people?” he asked, eagerly, gathering 
courage again. 

“She was an orphan. Your father 
married her out there; he met her, as of 
course you know, while he was travelling. 
Then they went to India, but she never 
came over to England at all.” 

‘* She died, did she not, soon after I was 
born?” Laurence asked. 

Mr. Jevons hesitated a moment ; he gave 
a curious, undecided look at the young man 
before him. 

“Yes,” he said, as though he had made 
up his mind upon something in the interim. 

“ Are there any of her relatives that 
I could find? I should like to know 
something of my mother’s people,” said 
Laurence, feeling that he must make a 
confidant of this kindly, genial old man, 
who somehow inspired him with a feeling 
of sympathy. ‘My father’s people cast 
him off, so I can have no part or lot with 
them,” he concluded, his eyes flashing with 
scorn, his nostrils dilating. 

Mr. Jevons was amazed at the passion 
which Laurence’s lazy exterior concealed. 
* Poor lad!” he muttered, under his breath; 
but the questioner evidently intended to be 
answered. 

“‘T don’t know of any,” he said. “ Your 
mother was brought up by her aunt, I 
believe, and she did not reside in Jamaica— 
they were only on a visit there ; so I hardly 
know where you would begin your search. 
At least, that is what I understood from 
your father, on the only occasion that I 
saw him after his marriage.” 

“ Was that after my mother’s death?” 

* Yes,” Again the same note of hesi- 
tation. 

“Thank you. I hoped you could have 
given me more particulars,” said Laurence, 
in a disappointed tone. 

He had never felt the possible stigma of 
his position—his connexion with the Lacys, 
powerfully aided by the aforementioned 
“Golden Key,” prevented that, Still, he 
would have liked to learn a little more; no 
one likes to be in ignorance about those 
nearest to one. 

Mr. Jevons, on the contrary, was 
thankful that he did not press the question 
farther. 

“There is one thing more,” continued 
the old man, hesitating a little as he spoke, 
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“which concerns your marriage——” He 
paused, as though he did not quite know 
how to proceed. 

“My marriage!” 

‘*T mean,” he continued, “ that before 
you marry, your father wished you to read 
a paper which he left in my hands,” 

‘*Qan’t I read it now, and have done 
with it?” interrupted Laurence, who 
entertained an excessive dislike to business 
documents and all that appertained to them. 

“No. Your father expressly enjoins 
that it is not to be given to you until you 
contemplate matrimony. If you never 
marry, then you are never to receive it; 
but before you speak to the lady you think 
of making your wife, he enjoins you to 
come to me for this paper.” 

Laurence thought this a decidedly 
eccentric bequest. Perhaps his face ex- 
pressed as much. 

“J, myself,” resumed Mr. Jevons, “ think 
it would have been wiser to have put the 
paper into your hands now. Your father 
considered otherwise, and, of course, Mr. 
Grenville, Iam only the passive instrument 
of his wishes ; but I do say this,” continued 
the solicitor, gradually relaxing the pro- 
fessional stiffness of his manner, until it 
became altogether one of entreaty, ‘ that 
you will be wise to fulfil those conditions. 
Nay, more; I implore you to come to 
me as your father directs. I assure you 
solemnly that you will regret it most 
bitterly if you do not.” 

“ You are all mysterious together,” said 
Laurence, half uncertain whether to be 
annoyed or amused. A mystery was much 
less intolerable to him than it would have 
been to any ordinary Englishman. ‘“ Well, 
I shall not want to marry for some years 
yet,” he concluded, easily, as though that 
were an ending to the whole matter. 

‘You will be wiser if you never do,” 
said the lawyer, sententiously. 

Laurence laughed; the warning had 
missed its mark. This conclusion, some way, 
relieved his dawning anxiety. Was not Mr. 
Jevons a confirmed old bachelor? Probably 
the letter concerned some marvellous 
warning about the snares and pitfalls of 
married life. 

So the young man settled with himself. 
It was a most characteristic conclusion, and 
certainly a great saving of worry, by which 
it will be seen that Laurence had more 
than his full share of “laissez faire.” Did 
he inherit it from his Creole mother ? 


That night, Mrs. Lacy and he stood 





together after the guests had departed ; he 
had come to bid her good-night. 

“How like your father you are growing, 
Laurence,” she said, stroking his blac 
hair with soft, jewelled hands. 

Something he had never seen before in } 
her face arrested his attention. He knew 
now why she had brought him, a forlorn, 
homeless boy, to her house—why she had 
cared for and tended him all these years ! 

How wonderful a woman’s love is! How 
it will live on, unmindful of time and 
distance ! 

* AmI, auntie?” he said, putting an arm 
tenderly round her. He felt that there 
could be no speech about this revelation ; 
but she had never been as dear to him as 
at this moment. 

“Very,” she replied, softly ; “ you often 
remind me of him. Yet he was fair, and 
you are dark. You must,” hesitatingly, 
“resemble your mother in that,” and she 
sighed as though it might be a matter for 
regret. 

“Did you know her? Oh! auntie, and 
you never told me!” Laurence cried, re- 
proachfully, too eager to notice Mrs. 
Lacy’s tone. 

“TI did not know her. I—I—was only 
guessing,” she rejoined, hastily. 

Laurence felt baffled; it seemed as 
though he were never to hear any more 
of this unknown mother. 


CHAPTER IL 


“LAURENCE, old chap, after you have 
finished beautifying yourself,” called Tom 
Lacy. 

“Coming, my good fellow,” was the 
reply. 

Laurence Grenville sauntered down the 
old oak staircase, calmly, and with no 
undue haste. Five years had only served 
to increase his good looks. As a boy he 
had been endowed with more than a fair 
share; as a man he was strikingly hand- 
some. 

“Well, Tom,” he said, looking with a 
slightly amused smile at that effervescent 
individual. 

“T thought you might take an hour to 
adorn yourself for the fray, so I had better 
hurry you up,” replied Tom, airily. 

“Much obliged. You see, I am not 
dying to see the reigning beauty, as you 
are, so I can possess my soul in patience,” 
replied Lawrence, in a tone that, some- 
how, exactly matched his lazy, graceful 
person, 
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‘Listen to the worn-out cynic!” re- 
joined Tom. ‘Never mind, old man ; 
your turn will come one day. Then won't 
it warm you up! You bad starters always 
get the bit between your teeth if once you 

take to bolting.” 

j “According to old Jevons, I had better 
remain as I am,” replied Laurence, who 
| had thoroughly got over any uneasiness he 
might have felt. 
| “Jevons be hanged! A crusty old 
bachelor, What does he know about it? 
So long since he was young, that he has 
forgotten such a thing ever happened,” 
said Tom. 

“Don’t eat him,” replied Laurence, 
laughing at Tom’s vehemence, ~ 

At that moment the guests commenced 
to arrive, so Tom’s retort was nipped in 
the bud, as he hurried off to receive them, 
while Laurence followed at an exceedingly 
leisurely pace. 

“ What a whirlwind the boy is,” thought 
Laurence, who, in reality, was excessively 
proud of him, They had been schoolboys 
together, and, as often happens between 
opposite characters, tremendous friends, 
though Laurence had always considered 
Tom as under his protection, while the 
latter had bestowed all the veneration of a 
little boy for one of the superior lights of 
the school upon him. They were men 
now; the conditions of their friendship 
had changed, not the character. 

“JT think you are the nicest-looking 
woman in the room, auntie,” said Lau- 
rence, two hours later, coming up behind 
Mrs, Lacy. 

She smiled, well pleased at the com- 
pliment. 

“Bad boy to flatter your old auntie 
80.” 
“Flattery, auntie! How could you? 
I mean——” 

What he meant Mrs. Lacy will never 
A face had fixed Laurence’s atten- 
tion—the face of a girl, soft, tender, true, 
| filled with a hundred possibilities. For a 
yj moment he stood entranced. Had he 
‘| ever seen, amid all his wanderings, such a 
face ? 

“Tntroduce me, auntie,” he said, as 
calmly as he could, though his pulses were 
throbbing with quite an unknown sensa- 
tion. 

In another moment he was walking 
towards the ball-room with Estelle la 
Marchante on his arm. 

That waltz will remain in the girl’s 
memory for ever. As for Laurence, a 





species of intoxication seemed stealing 
over him. 

“Come into the garden,” he said, when 
they had made the circuit of the room a 
few times. 

It was a warm June evening; the 
French windows stood open. Laurence 
led the girl through one into the still 
night air. The moon was casting its weird, 
blue rays over the landscape; a single 
beam touched the diamonds in Estelle’s 
ang and threw a light on to her upturned 
ace. 

“How beautiful it is! how lovely!” 
she murmured, in a hushed voice. 

Laurence gazed at her; he had no eyes, 
no thoughts, save for the woman before him ; 
and two hours ago he had been ignorant 
of her very existence. It seemed in- 
credible that he had lived all these years 
without her ! 

“ Better than inside?” he asked, feeling 
how inadequate was such a remark. 

“A thousand times,” she replied, and 
seated herself on a low stone wall. 

Not a breath of wind stirred in the 
trees; all nature seemed hushed in com- 
plete repose ; only the stillness intensified 
the pathetic wail of the waltz mnsic, which 
floated gently towards them. 

Estelle lent herself to the hour. A 
dreamy sense of enjoyment, such as she 
had never known before, was stealing over 
her. Was it the beauty of the night ? 
Was it—— No, woman-like, she thrust 
away the question. It was enough for her 
that a subtle excitement was stirring her. 
Daylight might shatter her palace of 
delight ; but what need to anticipate it ? 

As for Laurence, all his past seemed but 
a preparation for this hour. He wondered 
if any of this tumult of feeling had com- 
municated itself to the girl beside him. 

“What secrets that old moon must have 
heard,” he said to try her, as the bright disc 
passed out from behind a cloud, and 
shone as a ball of soft, tender light in 
the grey-blue arc of night. 

The girl did not answer. 
though he must continue. 

‘Tt has been the faithful confidant of 
every lover's tale long before Romeo and 
Juliet’s time down to—now.” 

He had almost said “us.” He spoke 
in a low tone; but he, watched her care- 
fully the while to see if she would pluck 
the fruit of life, which was ripened ready 
for her. But the “ mask of night,” which 
long ago had sheltered Juliet’s blushes, 
hid her face now. So he could not see the 


He felt as 
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blush that rose-tinted her cheeks and 
travelled gently down her graceful neck. 
A sudden feeling of shyness overcame her. 

‘Let us go in,” she said, hastily. 

Something in her tone made the blood 
course through Laurence’s veins. He felt 
himself answered, Yet he made no demur 
about returning. He felt that if he stayed 
he must kneel at her feet, and offer her his 
heart, his love, his all. It was only the 
fear of startling her that restrained him, 
coupled with a strange feeling of un- 
worthiness, such as he had never known 
before in this easy-going, as-good-as-other- 
people life of his. The mysterious letter 
never once crossed his mind. 


Day by day, Laurence seeks and meets 
Estelle; day by day the passion within 
him grows and intensifies. The girl has 
learnt to watch for his coming. He sees 
the glad light shine out of her clear, grey 
eyes; he notes the look of tender greeting 
that she bestows on him. 

A week passes—one, two, three, a whole 
month ; and yet he has not spoken. At 
first, a feeling of decorum alone restrained 
him. Now he feels as though he hardly 
dare break the spell. The anticipation is 
so sweet that he lingers over it. He almost 
wonders what the realisation can hold more 
for him. 

He has no anxiety, he does not feel the 
smallest twinge of doubt ; yet this assurance 
is born of confidence, not of self-conceit ; 
confidence in the truth and honesty of 
this girl, whom he loves with all the 
devotion of his passionate nature ; for truly, 
as Tom would have put it, “‘he had got the 
bit between his teeth and bolted.” After 
all, there is hardly any need of words. 
Does she not know? Have not those 
glorious eyes answered to his mute ques- 
tioning a hundred times ? 


One day Laurence bethinks himself of 
the letter. It .would be as well to fulfil 
the request, he tells himself, carelessly. 

*‘Good morning, Mr. Grenville,” says 
the lawyer, as Laurence is announced. 

“ The time has come,” he begins, blithely 
enough ; “ wish me good luck, Mr. Jevons. 
I hope to ask you to congratulate me, 
soon.” 

The old man stands before him speech- 
ess, 

“ Well,” says Laurence, interrogatively. 

“You mean to say you are thinking of 
being married?” Mr. Jevons asks, weighing 
each word slowly as he says it. 





Certainly,” replies Laurence ; a shade 
of hauteur creeps into his voice. ‘I know 
of no reason why I should not,” he con- 
cludes, defiantly. He has risen; Mr. 
Jevons thinks sadly how commanding he 
looks, how like his father ! 

* Poor fellow,” he murmured, below his 
breath ; his mind travelling rapidly back to 
the days when Henry’Grenville had been 
as young, as eager, as hopeful; and then 
swiftly on to that last awful scene in this 
very room. 

“Then I must give you the letter,” he 
says to Laurence. 

* Please,” he replies, civilly, still un- 
appeased. At any other time Laurence 
would have been touched by the evident 
perturbation in the old lawyer’s manner, 
but at this moment all his hot Southern 
blood is aflame with a feeling that he has 
no mind to analyse. 

Mr. Jevons goes to his safe—a ponderous 
affair, wherein reposes many a family 
skeleton. His hand shakes a little as he 
carefully turns over the papers. The one 
he wants takes some little time finding ; at 
last he brings it to Laurence — faded, 
yellow, dusty. 

The young man takes it in his hand ; a 
feeling of awe steals over him. After 
all, is it not a message from the dead ? 

** Read the directions,” says Mr. Jevons, 
watching him closely. 

Laurence looks at the outside. 

“To be opened in the solitude of your 
own room. I, Henry Grenville, desire my 
son Laurence, before he asks any woman 
to be his wife, to read this. If the said 
Laurence Grenville dies unmarried, I 
desire Mr. Jevons, or whosoever he shall 
appoint in his stead, to burn the letter 
unopened.” 

The writing was Henry Grenville’s, 
Laurence looks at the faded characters ; 
it is the first time he has ever seen his 
father’s writing. Will this letter do any- 
thing, he muses, to bridge over the chasm 
that lies between him and these parents of 
whom he knows so strangely little ? 


CHAPTER III, 


THE same evening, when every one has 
retired, Laurence betakes himself to his 
“den,” to read the letter. 

It is a characteristic room : a few prints, 
the best of their kind, adorn the walls; 
one or two pieces of exquisite pottery are J 
on the mantel-shelf ; one side of the room 
is entirely taken up with a book-case ; 
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books are on the table, on the chairs, 
everywhere; a pair of quaint pistols lie 
side by side with a modern one, which 
Laurence had been comparing yesterday ; 
a fishing-rod stands in one corner; a 
hunting crop has been thrown on the 
sofa, 

Now that the moment has come, Lau- 
rence feels a curious disinclination to open 
the letter. He turns it over, examines the 
faded writing, hesitates ; then lays it down 
and goes to the window. 

The moon is shining out again. He 
thinks of that night a month ago. A 
smile comes into his dark eyes. What is 
his darling doing now? This separation, 
short as it has been, has revealed so much 
to him. To-day has been the first time, 
since that memorable evening, that he has 
not seen her. How long it has been ; how 
each hour has appeared to contain twice its 
allotted number of minutes. With this 
knowledge comes a resolve. To-morrow 
he will tell her all. Will it be by moon- 
light, too? He gives himself up to the 
delight of the picture. There is none of 
an Englishman’s stern control about him ; 
everything is swept down before the 
passion-flood which belongs to the Southern 
part of his nature, which it alone makes 
possible. He can almost fancy that he 
holds her in his arms now. He never 
doubts what her answer will be ; for is she 
not too tender, too sweet for petty arts 
and graces? Would she have smiled upon 
him as she has done if she meant to send 
him empty away? He does not hesitate ; 
he could not so wrong her. 

“ Estelle, my love, my star, my life,” he 
murmurs, in all the rapture of this great, 
new love. 

Even as these thoughts run riot in his 
brain, a thick cloud obscures the moon’s 
bright face. Laurence wishes it had not. 
Some vague idea of an evil omen floats 
before him; then he gives himself a 
mental shake, and laughs at his own 
superstition. 

“Well, here goes!” he says, aloud, feel- 
ing far more perturbed than he would care 
to own. 

Quickly he breaks the seal, and sinks 
into an easy-chair, 

As he réads, the expression on his face 
changes from interest to one of intensest 
horror. 

“Good Heaven!” he groans, while his 
very lips become white with pain. 

Is this to be the end of his dream—this 
horrible nightmare! He wonders if he is 





dreaming, and will presently awake to find 
it all fantasy. 

No! He takes up the letter. The 
words are burning into his brain. Oh, 
that he should have been kept in ignorance 
for so long! It was cruel! cruel! 

In his desperation he is almost ready to 
curse the dead father who withheld the 
knowledge from him. And the mother, 
whose loss he had mourned so often, was 
not dead! It would have been a thousand 
times more merciful, for her, if she had 
been. 

Laurence shudders; his vivid imagina- 
tion conjures up the whole picture ; not a 
single detail escapes his heated brain. He 
can see it all—the woman, so pitiful in 
the awful curse that has fallen upon her, 
pacing up and down the padded room, 
guarded night and day, lest, in a paroxysm 
of fury, she should do herself some grievous 
injury. 

Up and down his room Laurence paces. 
Was he going mad, too? he wondered. 
Would his ending be like hers ? 

Great Heavens! Estelle! How could 
he answer for himself a single hour? 
What if he should refuse the warning, 
and claim her? He had wooed her guilt- 
lessly enough. On the heads of those who 
withheld this awful story be the blame, 
not on his. 

But of her—— How does he know 
what it might mean for her? By whose 
hand had his mother’s mother died—his 
grandmother ? 

The letter tells, 

Fancy those lustrous eyes quailing before 
his! Fancy a look of fear on her face! 
Fancy! What does he not fancy? Per- 
haps a time might come when those 
beautiful, white arms might be scarred with 
scars of his making — perhaps that fair 
neck might be dyed with a stream that he 
had caused! Perhaps—— Oh! he feels 
everything is slipping from him! Has 
this awful thing come upon him already ? 
Why should he suffer? He has done no 
wrong, sinned no sin in loving this woman. 
Is not love a God-given gift? Is it not the 
one divine thing left to poor mortals, 

Why should he be cursed—a wanderer 
over the face of the earth branded as with 
the brand of Cain, and not for his own 
crimes ¢ 

“Unto the children of the third and 
fourth generation.” The oft - repeated 
sentence comes to him as a murmur out of 
space. Did he but know it, the very same 
words that had haunted all these years, 
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were haunting even then a poor mad 
creature, far away in one of those tropical 
isles, 

All his spirit rises up in revolt against 
this seeming injustice, this unfathomable 
mystery of human pain. Why should he 
suffer for wrong committed years before he 
was born? He had had no part or lot in 
them, and because of them he must be for 
ever desolate. 

How can he drag through life? Why, 
he may live fifty years yet. Fifty years of 
this misery ! 

Involuntarily his eye catches the pistols. 

There is an alternative He takes 
one up! With awful calmness he loads it, 
systematically, exactly as though it were 
an every-day affair. He fingers it—how 
cool the bright steel feels. Just one pull— 
one plunge. The temptation grows—he 
half raises it, then lays it down, and looks 
his position in the face. His deliberation 
astonishes him! Even at that moment he 
is conscious of a change that has come over 
him. What! Is he Laurence, or only a 
semblance of the Laurence who has in- 
habited this room ? 

Slowly he strikes the balance. On 
the one hand——._ Death, rest, oblivion. 
What will the great Beyond hold for him? 
Well | he will know soon enough. On the 
other hand—— Life, weariness, pain, the 
agony of long years without Estelle. 

‘Great Heaven !” He stretches his arms 
imploringly to Heaven. Must she never 
know that to resign her is a thousand 
times more bitter than death ! 

Oh! she will think of him as perfidious, 
unworthy ; while every fibre of his heart is 
strained with anguish by their separation. 

Not one drop of this cup of agony is 
spared him! He can see her watching for 
him—first with glad expectancy, for has 
he not promised to be with her to-morrow ? 
To-morrow ! Will there ever be a 
to-morrow for him? he wonders. Then 
what will she do when night after night 
falls, and still no Laurence ? 

How the glad love-light will die from 
her eyes, the tender smilethat curves those 
lips—those lips that he will never kiss— 
give way to lines of pain. Will she grow 
hard and cold, as he has heard some 
women do? No! He knows she is too 
pure, too sweet for that. 

Bat how she will suffer! Even if she 
learns some part of the truth, what anguish 
must be hers! Only part—a very small 








part, perhaps; her heavenly trust will 
supply the rest. 


He knows she can never 








hear the whole; it is no tale for her 


ears. 

Again he fingers the pistol. This time 
he keeps it in his hand. His thoughts 
wander back to all the happy days that 
have been ; they seem like a dream, and 
this the only reality. 

Slowly he raises his arm. One pang, 
then annihilation. How cold the steel 
feels to his heated brow! He places his 
hand on the-—— 

“ Laurence !” 

Was it an angel from Heaven? What 
was it? Only 2 woman—a woman filled 
with divinest, tenderest pity. 

“ Auntie |!” 

‘My poor boy, what is it?” 

Mrs. Lacy will never know what caused 
her to seek Laurence that night. Only 
she returns thanks every day of her life 
for that mercy. 

“Oh! auntie, auntie!” he wails, utterly 
unmanned by the agony he has passed 
through. He throws himself on his knees 
beside her and buries his face in her lap, 
while she carefully takes the pistol from 
his unresisting fingers. 

A sob breaks from him, strong man as 
he is! At such tears, angels must veil 
their faces and weep. 

She does not speak, only her hands 
caress his bended head as she was wont 
to do when he was a little child and said 
his prayers at her knee, Her silence is a 
thousand times more soothing to him than 
any words could be. Presently he rises 
and puts the letter into her hands. 

“Oh, Henry; my poor Henry!” she 
exclaims, 

Laurence, amid his own anguish, notices 
the cry. 

After all these years her woman’s heart 
can bleed for the man she loved. Just for 
one moment she has no thought but for 
him who once made her life’s sunshine. 
Ah! how long ago it is—and he is dead, 
she thinks. Then, with a swift feeling of 
reproach, she remembers Laurence, and 
turns to him. After all, is he not Henry’s 
son, and is he not in sore need of comfort? 
She remembers how she suffered once! 
But what words are there for such a 
sorrow as Laurence’s ? 

Silently the night wears on; the dark- 
ness deepens and wanes, and when the 
bright morning sunlight streams into the 
room, it shines on the pale face of a loving 
woman, and on aman with lines of anguish 
on his brow, and a look of steady endurance 
in his eyes. 
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“You promise me, Laurence?” she is 
saying. 

“TI promise, auntie,” he returns, re- 
verently, 

She has conquered ; she knows she need 
not fear. 

Life will never be the same to Laurence 
Grenville again. Never a glad, bright 
existence, the joy of living for mere life’s 
sake is past and gone. He has dreamed 
his dream, staked his stake—and lost; 
but she understands that however dark 
and dreary the pathway may be, however 
tired and sick at heart he may be, that he 
will never go back from his promise. 
Somehow he will journey his pilgrimage 
out, even though the best that can come 
to him is to remember that he is one day 
nearer the end, 


* Auntie, try to make her understand,” 
Laurence says, a few hours later. 

Mrs. Lacy needs no telling what she is 
to make clear, or for whom the message is 
intended ; she knows. 

“Good-bye, auntie; my almost mother,’ 
he says. 

“Good-bye, oh! my boy, good-bye!” 
she answers, brokenly, kissing him again. 

His gaze wanders slowly over each 
detail of the old oak-panelled hall. Ever 
afterwards he can see Mrs. Lacy at the 
foot of the wide staircase, with her tender 
face looking up to his, a brave smile 
struggling for mastery on the quivering 
lips. A bright sunbeam throws a streak 
of light in front of her, and glitters on the 
lance of some bygone Lacy; the sweet 
scent of the mignonette floats in at the 
open door; to his life’s end the smell of 
* .—_/, brings back this moment to 

im. 

Laurence knows that one chapter of his 
life is ended ; but he dare not trust himself 
to think yet awhile, With one more kiss, 
with a mute farewell to the house that has 
sheltered him for so long, he turns and 
passes out of the wide hali door. 

Mrs. Lacy watches until she can see 
him no longer. She knows that Laurence, 
the gay, bright, smiling boy, with his 
graceful, careless ease, has gone for ever. 
Will she ever see him in this life again, she 
wonders — not the old Laurence, but 
another graver, sadder, scarred with the 
scars of deep suffering? She hardly dare 
hope. 

Yet, although her heart is torn with the 
throes of anguish, she smiles bravely at 
him, and, making no sign, speeds him forth, 





content once again to take up the burden 
of pain and bear it bravely for another’s 
sake. 

So absolutely self-sacrificing is a good 
woman’s love ! 





HIS LITTLE MAID. 


By H. FELL. 
Author of Within a Year,” ‘'An Alpine Bride,” etc., ete, 
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CHAPTER X. LONDON ONCE MORE, 


OLIVE’s long journey up to town with 
her father, the following day, was not | 
exactly pleasant. The girl was dreadfully 
tired and overwrought by the excitement 
of the night before, and her limbs ached 
with the chill she had caught, so that all 
she could do was to lie back in the carriage 
and close her eyes, and vainly endeavour 
to sleep. 

It was quite dark before they reached 
Vauxhall, and they still had to drive to 
Chelsea, Mr. Breton’s carriage was wait- 
ing for them at the station, and the father | 
handed his daughter into it with an amount 
of ceremony which only served to frighten 
and estrange her. 

But the nearer they came to the Dower § 
House, the higher rose Olive’s hopes, for 
she was going to meet her mother; and 
though she had never known a mother’s 
love, she felt instinctively that it must be 
something absolutely apart in its unselfish- 
ness and its mighty devotion, and she 
was ready to yield herself to it without 
reserve. 

The door of the Dower House was 
opened by a stately footman, and instead 
of being met at once by that mother’s face, 
she was welcomed with the words: 

“‘ Madam is upstairs; she is waiting for 
the young lady.” 

For an instant Olive felt chilled at this 
reception ; but she had no time to indulge 
in disappointments as she followed her 
father up the softly carpeted stairs, At 
the door of the drawing-room she im- 
petuously threw off her cloak and hat— 
they hampered her—and then, taking a 
deep breath, she ran swiftly up to the sofa, 
where her mother lay, and, kneeling down 
there, she buried her head on that bosom 
where it had nestled in its earliest baby 
days, whilst she softly repeated again and 
again that sweet new name of “ Mother!” 
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Mrs. Breton could not but be pleased at 
this genuine display of love, and she re- 
turned it with all the warmth left in her 
after the many years she had spent in 
endeavouring to suppress all natural 
emotions and feelings. But it seemed a 
cold reception to Olive ; and when, a few 
minutes later, a gong sounded, and Mr, 
Breton said, ‘‘The dressing-bell!” Olive 
rose from her knees—with tearless eyes, it 
is true, because she was very proud, as well 
as very sad—but with a deep discourage- 
ment in her heart. 

Mrs, Breton surveyed her tall daughter 
= evident satisfaction, and then she 
said : 

‘My child, I am afraid you have no 
evening dress to wear, and so we must 
excuse you from dressing for dinner to- 
night, must we not, father? We will 
remedy all that to-morrow. You seem 
just the height to wear ready-made gowns ; 
and though they are very inartistic, they 
will be better than nothing to begin with. 
My maid, Perinne, is waiting for you out- 
side, and will take you upstairs and attend 
upon you. Dear child,” and Mrs. Breton 
held her hand lovingly, ‘it is a most 
strange pleasure to have you restored to 
us. Kiss me once more, my sweet, before 
you go upstairs,” 

Again Olive threw her arms round her 
mother’s neck and kissed her impetuously, 
and this time she left a tear upon her 
mother’s smooth, white cheek, which Mrs. 
Breton wiped away with her lace hand- 
kerchief, with some surprise, when Olive 
had left the room. 

Perinne, a woman so quiet as to be 
oppressively cat-like in her movements, 
led Olive up another flight of softly 
carpeted stairs, and into a bedroom, more 
luxuriously furnished than Olive could 
possibly have imagined twenty-four hours 
ago. A bright fire burnt in the grate, and 
the dressing-table was lighted by shaded 
wax candles. The bed, white as fresh 
fallen snow, with its lace-edged pillow- 
cases, and its white satin quilt, looked like 
the resting place of some fairy princess ; 
and the low, cushioned armchair was s0 
superlatively comfortable, that Olive, who 
threw herself into it, tired out, felt as if 
she would never move again. 

“Is this room mine?” Olive asked, as 
Perinne, after pouring out the hot water, 
and then cooling it to the right degree, 
stood watching her, and wondering what 
was the next thing she could do for a 
young lady who had no dress to change, 





and whose only luggage was a kind of 
band-box, which Perinne thought it beneath 
her dignity to unpack. 

‘Yes, miss.” And then, as a sudden 
suggestion: ‘Will you allow me to do 
your hair?” 

“‘T am very tired !” said Olive, pitifally, 
if irrelevantly ; and Perinne, who was not 
an ill-natured woman, felt so sorry for 
Olive in her evident weariness, that, though 
it was long past the hour when a cup of 
tea in every bedroom was part of the 
routine of the house, she volunteered to 
fetch Olive one. 

Olive gladly accepted this offer; she 
wondered whether there was no possibility 
of escaping the ordeal of dinner altogether, 
but she was too timid to suggest this to 
Perinne, and drank her tea when it 
arrived in silent thankfulness, whilst she 
suffered Perinne to unfasten and brush 
out her long, brown hair. She insisted 
upon doing it up again herself, and 
presently, to her relief, Perinne was sum- 
moned to wait upon Mrs. Breton. 

Olive, ieft to herself, wondered whether 
another gong would ring for dinner or not, 
and, fearful of being late, she came down- 
stairs to the drawing-room as soon as she 
was ready. 

Mr. and Mrs, Breton were not yet there, 
but a tall, slim young fellow, in immaculate 
evening dress, was standing as a screen 
before the fire. He raised his straight 
eyebrows as Olive entered, and looked 
steadily at her whilst she crossed the room 
and came towards him. She had intended 
kissing this new brother, but his motionless 
attitude and haughty silence were too much 
for her, and she merely put out her hand 
and said : 

“ You are my brother Noel ?” 

‘And I suppose you are my sister 
Olive?” he replied. To do Noel justice, 
his coldness was due more to nervousness 
than to the state of his feelings, which were 
somewhat confused. 

‘‘T had never spoken to a woman who 
wasn’t a lady before; and what the deuce 
was I to say to her?” as he afterwards 
explained to his mother. 

‘*She is a lady !” Mrs. Breton answered, 
indignantiy ; ‘‘and, considering that she is 
your sister, I cannot understand why you 
should choose to think of her as anything 
else.” 

‘*T dare say she'll be all right when she 
leaves off that awful dress of hers ; she has 
a stunning face and figure.” 

“ We will see about her gowns first thing 
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to-morrow, and I prophesy that you will 
be very proud to take her out one of these 
days.” 

“T dare say I shall!” condescendingly, 
from Noel. 

Daring dinner Olive observed more than 
she either talked or ate. The two tall 
footmen, who seemed to be watching every 
mouthful she took, effectually spoiled any 
appetite remaining to her after the excite- 
ment and fatigue of the day; and her 
father’s and mother’s incessant stream of 
small talk drove out of her head any of the 
ideas it had ever possessed. She knew 
they must think her very stupid, and her 
mother’s tea-gown, of softest velvet, made 
her painfully conscious of the ill-made sim- 
plicity of her own dress; altogether she 
felt awkward, and out of place, and 
miserable, and when, after dinner, she 
retired to the drawing-room with her 
mother, she broke down completely, and 
burst into a fit of half hysterical crying. 
She was physically, as well as mentally, 
overwrought, and her mother’s gentle 
attempts to comfort her only made her 
worse, 

Mrs. Breton was, perhaps, rather glad 
for a time to find that her daughter 
was enough of a lady to indulge in the 
weakness of nerves; but, when she heard 
her husband and son moving in the dining- 
room below, she knew they would be 
vexed at the sight of Olive in tears, and 
accordingly proposed that Olive should go 
to her room and lie down for a time. 

“Yes, I will go gladly,” said the girl, 
rising with renewed courage at the prospect 
of such a release, “Iam so tired, I only 
want to be in bed.” 

“Shall you go really to bed, dear child ? 
I thought that if you rested for half an 
hour or so, then you would be able to join 
us again for the remainder of the evening ; 
your father will be disappointed to spend 
it without you.” 

“The rest of the evening?” repeated 
Olive; “why, what time is it? This day 
has seemed to me as long as a week.” 

“It’s only just past nine,” said Celia, 
glancing up at the old brass timepiece 
upon the wall. 

“ And that is the time we always go to 
bed ; at least, Miss Christian goes earlier, 
and Miss Dorothea and I never sit up 
later than nine o'clock.” 

“You will find everything different in 
your new life,” said Mrs. Breton, smiling ; 
“ but, since you are so tired to-night, I will 
not insist upon your sitting up—go and 





have a good night’s rest; I will send 
Perinne to you at once, Kiss me, my 
child. Why, what a tall girl you are! 
You have quite to stoop down to me, and 
I am not by any means short !” 

And, with this parting comment, Mrs, 
Breton allowed her daughter to go upstairs, 
whilst she threw herself back in a lounge 
chair and criticised the newcomer at her 
leisure. 

Undoubtedly, considering the circum- 
stances, Olive was highly satisfactory. 
Just fancy what she might have been! A 
short, awkward, vulgar, country bumpkin ! 
And instead of that she turned out to be a 
graceful, beautiful young girl, whose very 
want of manners was supplied by a certain 
unaffectedness, which would be far more 
taking in society than the most polished 
perfection of studied art. Her speech, too, 
although there was a quaint, provincial 
accent about it, and occasionally she made 
some small grammatical mistake, was, on the 
whole, really wonderful, and her move- 
ments were the very essence of unstudied 
grace. 

‘Let me see,” thought Mrs. Breton to 
herself ; “ this is only November. During 
the winter we shall have plenty of time to 
correct all her little faults, and to teach 
her any necessary details, and when the 
season comes, and we introduce her to the 
world, I shall be surprised if she is not 
one of the successes of the year. She is 
unique.” 

But when, after midnight, Mrs. Breton 
was on her way to her bedroom, she 
suddenly recollected that evening so long 
ago, when she had last gone in to kiss 
Olive in her small cot, and, moved by this 
memory, she softly opened her daughter’s 
door, and went into the room. The light 
from the dying embers flickered on the 
girl’s face as she lay asleep, and feelings, 
tender and true and motherly, rushed over 
Celia as she looked at her daughter’s 
loveliness. There was nothing to mar it 
now—no ill-made frock, or flushed cheeks 
—and as Celia bent down and softly kissed 
the closed eyelids, she thanked God 
honestly, from the depths of her heart, for 
having restored to her this long-lost 
darling. 

Alas! her happiness would have been 
cruelly disturbed if she had known that 
under her daughter’s pillow lay a small, 
commonplace photograph of a coastguard, 
which Olive had passionately kissed before 
she dropped asleep, whilst her last con- 
scious thoughts and prayers had lingered 
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lovingly around her sailor lover, in spite of 
all the strange experiences she had gone 
through that day. 

Although Mr. Breton, with a short- 
sighted kindness, had forborne to mention 
Jack Bevan’s name to his wife, it was not 
likely that Olive would long be silent 
about him. The following morning, as 
soon as the ten o’clock breakfast at the 
Dower House had been despatched, and 
Mrs. Breton had given the cook an 
audience, Perinne wrapped her up in 
furs, and she prepared to face the elements 
in a closed brougham with Olive. Before 
two o'clock, when the ladies returned to 
Chelsea, everything that, according to Mrs, 
Breton, was absolutely necessary to begin 
with, had been ordered, and she reflected 
with satisfaction that before that very 
evening Olive would have cast off her old 
skin, and would be able to begin life, as 
though the past had never been. 

Olive, although amused and interested 
with the morning’s proceedings, had been 
anxiously waiting for a quiet interview 
with her mother in which to unburden her 
great secret; and after luncheon, when 
Mrs. Breton said she was going to lie 
down, and advised Olive to do likewise, 
she asked, innocently : 

“*Mayn’t I come and sit by you and 
talk to you?” 

“ Yes, if you like, my child. I generally 
prefer being alone at this time, so that, if I 
feel inclined, I may have a little nap; but 
if you want to talk to me, come into my 
room, and make yourself as comfortable as 
you can in the rocking-chair. I am sorry 
there is not a second sofa for you.” 

“IT do not want one,” Olive said, with 
that directness of speech which would have 
been bluntness in others. And, when her 
mother was comfortably tucked up by 
Perinne, the girl drew a footstool to the side 
of the sofa and sat down on it, clasping her 
knees with her hands, and looking long 
and silently upon the carpet at her feet. 
At last she said : 

“This is very sweet—this new home, 
and all this love and care; but it is not 
for me.” 

“ Not for you—what do you mean?” 
Mrs. Breton spoke very kindly; she 
fancied her daughter was going to say that 
she was out of place in the midst of all 
this luxury, and she was ready to contradict 
her at every point. 

*T mean they are not long for me; I 
shall marry soon—yes, I shall marry very 
soon.” 








“Well, not just directly, let us hope,” 
said Mrs, Breton, somewhat surprised at 
this sudden statement; “there is time 
enough and to spare for that !” 

“ But my father—he has told you about 
my Jack, hasn’t he? The Jack whom I 
have promised to marry, and who hopes by 
next summer to be able to keep me com- 
fortably, so that it would be quite prudent 
for us to marry then.” 

“ Your Jack?” said Mrs, Breton, slowly, 
trying to control herself; “I have never 
heard of him. Who is he?” 

“Jack Bevan—here he is; but this 
likeness was only taken by a man in 
Stratton, and is not nearly good enough 
for him. He is really the handsomest man 
I know, with eyes that I cannot describe, 
they are so kind and good—you must see 
him to know in the least what he is like.” 

“Give me the photograph,” said Mrs. 
Breton, for all the while she was speaking, 
Olive had been holding it fast, and looking 
at it lovingly, and Mrs, Breton had been 
picturing to herself a young farmer of the 
Caldecott type—which was bad enough; 
but when Olive handed her the phote- 
grapb, and she saw a common coastguard, 
her despair had really something of the 
tragic element in it. She flung the 
offending picture from her after a single 
glance at it, and pressing her hands upon 
her white brows, she moaned, softly. 

Then Olive rose with all the innate 
dignity of her womanhood, and, without 
speaking a single word, she picked up her 
lover’s likeness from the floor, and left the 
room, carrying it tenderly with her. 

Perhaps the girl was almost as much to 
blame as her mother for this unfortunate 
scene ; at any rate, both the women, when 
they were alone, burst into passionate 
tears, and believed that no grief had ever 
been so cruel as theirs, 

By-and-by, Mr. Breton came. upstairs to 
seek his wife, and finding her in such deep 
distress, he soothed and softened it. He, 
too, was seriously vexed that Olive should 
seem to have this sailor lover so much at 
heart ; but he pointed out to his wife that 
the present were early days, and he 
prophesied that, if left without active 
opposition, before the summer time came 
round, Olive would be as glad to escape 
from this so-called engagement of hers as 
she was now anxious to fulfil it. Mrs, 
Breton, by degrees, was brought to see the 
sense and the probability of this happy 
resolution of the whole matter, and, by five 
o'clock tea time, she had recovered her 
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ruffled hair, and was perfectly ready to go 
down to the drawing-room, and to learn 
from Maurice Delornay, who was awaiting 
her there, some particulars about Jack 
Bevan and the Misses Stiles. 

Olive did not so soon regain her 
equanimity, and it was with a heart almost 
breaking with indignation that she sat 
down in her own room and wrote her first 
letter to her lover : 

“They seem to think that because they 


have brought me to this luxurious house, I | 


shall forget all the past as if it had never 
been ; they have no heart to understand that 
when a girl has once loved, she has loved 
for always. Jack, I want you to try far 
harder than ever now to make me a home 
in the summer time, for I cannot stay 
here one hour longer than is absolutely 
necessary.” 

Then Olive put on her hat and jacket, 
and went out to post the letter. It was 
quite dark, and perhaps she was in some 
danger of a second time losing herself in 
the mazes of the London streets; but a 
butcher boy directed her to the nearest 
post-office, and a gentleman, of whom she 
asked the way home, escorted her to the door 
of the Dower House. She had, however, 


been missed during her absence, and, when 
she returned, her father and mother greeted 
her in the hall with an effusive welcome, 
and would have led her at once into the 
drawing-room. But she paused in the 
doorway. 

“Tf my Jack’s photograph is only worthy | 





spirits, changed her gown, smoothed her 'to be flang upon the floor,” she said, her 


| voice quivering, ‘I am not worthy to go in 


there ; and I will not, either.” 

Fortunately, although obstinate, Mrs. 
Breton had none of her daughter’s pride, 
and though she had not relented one single 
iota concerning Jack Bevan, it was no effort 
to her to say, pleasantly : 

“ What nonsense, my child; I did not 
mean to vex you. Come in at once, and, I 
implore you, do not let us begin by 
quarrelling over a trifle.” 

“ Bat it is no trifle,” said Olive, gravely, 
for she had not learned the artificial trick 
of treating matters of importance as if they 
were just the reverse ; “it is everything 
to me.” 

“ All the more reason that you should 
not quarrel with your mother about it, 
then,” said Mr. Breton; and Olive, thus 
admonished, felt, for the first time in her 
life, something of parental authority, and 
formally forgave, if she could not forget, 
the offence, by kissing her mother, and 
putting her hand into hers as they went 
into the drawing-room. Maurice Delornay 
and Noel Breton were both there, and, as 
they all sat round the fire, chatting whilst 
they sipped their tea, Olive felt more at 
her ease than she had done hitherto, and 
confessed to herself that such a life might 
be pleasant enough to any one who had 
been brought up to it; for herself, of 
course, she greatly preferred the parlour 
at the Misses Stiles’, and the comfortable, 
homely tea which she was accustomed to 
bring in there. 
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